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by flak. I saw one somersaulting like a child's toy caught in a gust of wind. God knows what happened to the men inside. It was not a bit like Megara.
Just how lucky I was to land in one piece I have only realised recently from a study of the casualties to vehicles in the drop.1 Almost 50 per cent of the jeeps, trailers, carriers and light tanks were wrecked and up to 56 per cent of the seventeen-pounder anti-tank guns. The precise figure for jeeps was 140 out of 323 taken by air. About 700 men were killed and a still greater number wounded or injured. Only 88 out of 416 British gliders landed undamaged.
If wars must continue, and it seems that they will, then the human statistical and operational lessons of this drop cannot be studied too closely. Armies of the future must be largely airborne, and the Rhine drop was not merely the biggest British lift of the war, it also incorporated all the accumulated experience of previous drops. The lift was done in one comprehensive and concentrated operation, but half the airborne equipment was wiped out in the initial landings. Fortunately the link-up with the 15th Scottish Division was speedy, though not complete for twenty-four hours.
Guided by the Colonel, who, to my surprise, seemed to know exactly where he was, Garstang and I made our cautious way through the fringes of the Diersfordterwald to Kopenhof Farm, which had been seized for divisional headquarters. A certain amount of sniping was the chief hazard. Every now and then we lurked under cover as bullets whined in ill-defined directions, but all was quiet at the farm. Only Major Oliver himself had turned up of the rest of the Press party, and he with the mournful news that the Press transmitter had been smashed on landing. Nevertheless I sat down under an apple tree, put my typewriter on
1 Many facts and figures about the Sixth Airborne Rhine crossing were kindly given me by Lieut.-Colonel T. 13. H. Otway, of the Royal Ulster Rifles, who was writing the official War OJIicc history of the Airborne Forces. Incidentally, Colonel Otway's own participation in the Normandy drop is one of the epics of the war. Commanding Oth Battalion of the Parachute Regiment, of whom only 150 turned up out of GOO, he captured the key battery at Mcrvillc. But that is another story—described in By Air to Battle, the olficial account published in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
